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EDITORIALS 


OMATO PROMOTION ?—Seems as though every 
‘| time two or more canners get together these days, 

the subject of advertising and promotion invari- 
ably enters the discussion. That’s a happening that 
has long been the, not too secret yearning of the 
writer. The Northwest a couple of weeks ago was the 
latest Association to add a sales clinic to the menu. 
During the same week, Tri-State Tomato Canners, as 
reported in this issue last week, were discussing the 
possibilities of tomato promotion. This week the 
writer had the privilege of sitting in on a committee 
meeting of these Tri-State Tomato Canners. Purpose 
of the committee meeting was, of course, to pursue the 
matter further. As we listened to the deliberations, 
we found it necessary to catch ourselves up occasion- 
ally to make sure we weren’t dreaming and it took a 
good hard pinch to bring us around, when one canner, 
asked if he would be agreeable to a half cent assess- 
ment, replied: “Let see, that would cost us about three 
thousand dollars, I think we’d be agreeable to that’. 
That’s a statement we frankly never expected to hear 
from a tomato canner during our life time. Even so, 
it’s not a surprising statement at all, considering the 
source. 

It may very well be that this little group of a dozen 
or so tomato canners (incidentally a lady is in charge) 
may be able to successfully spark the cooperative 
spirit of the tomato canning industry, but the chances 
are, it won’t be an easy task. There'll be a lot of 
questions, a good many if’s, and’s, but’s and why’s. 
The group itself is not yet in full agreement on specific 
details; some want advertising; others incline to 
favor a program similar to that of peas and corn; 
others just want something done... and in that 
they are in full agreement. Then too, ninety-nine, if 
not a hundred percent want a program on tomatoes, 
not products. They want a continuous program to 
cover a period of at least, three years. What’s more 
they seem to accept the fact, that the Tri-States will 
have to carry the ball, at least, for the time being. 


But let’s get back to the question,.the if’s, and’s, 
but’s and why’s. Heaven knows, his column wishes 
the committee every success, and we do hope tomato 
canners will support the movement, the effect of which 
if begun now might be helpful in moving 1953 packs. 
In our opinion, a cooperative promotion movement 
would be helpful because, when an individual becomes 
promotion minded he also becomes production minded 
and begins to ask why ?—why his stocks are not mov- 
ing, and what might be done to assure movement. 
And he begins to realize the answer might very well 
be far ahead of the salesman. 
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WHY AREN’T TOMATOES MOVING? — Besides 
one well known unmentionable, there are .probably a 
dozen reasons. First step might be to take a look at 
the table on the review page of this issue, showing 
March 1 stocks by quality and area. We had prepared 
a table showing January-February shipments by qual- 
ity and area, 1953 compared with 1952 but, decided 
there were too many misleading, modifying factors 
involved. Table used however, points out that there 
are just too darn many standards. The percentage 
of fancy (10) compares very unfavorably for instance 
with the figure of 82 percent for corn and 61 percent 
for peas (see last week’s issue). That’s one and maybe 
the most important reason why tomatoes are sick 
today. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT?—Better con- 
trol of raw stocks, we believe, would cure most of the 
trouble. The tomato canner who buys on the open 
market today, particularly on an ungraded basis, is 
like the farmer who cuts his hay with a horse drawn 
mower and takes it in with a pitch fork. The one puts 
too much dependence on human nature while the other 
won’t even cooperate with mother nature. 


Cost is another factor that is reduced automatically 
with closer control of raw stock, and cost is an area 
where canners are at their wits end to hold the line. 
Maybe there’ll be a tomato peeler, we hope so, but it’s 
doubtful much can be done in the way of a tomato 
picker. How much more does it cost to handle sloppy 
tomatoes? A good many canners learned the answer 
in 1952, in more ways than one. 

What does the average housewife use standard 
tomatoes for? Soups? Stewed tomatoes? We’re not 
being very enlightening when we say, the girls prefer 
their soups in cans today, already prepared, and were 
not being much more helpful in reminding standard 
tomato canners, she also prefers her tomatoes already 
stewed. Why not give them to her? 


What about fancy and extra standard tomatoes? 
Are they in trouble? Chief trouble, we believe, is that 
not enough of them are packed. Fancy’s are pretty 
well spoken for at this time, as are many of the extra 
standards remaining, but some folks are having - 
trouble with extra standards. What’s the trouble? 
Up to now we haven’t said anything about the color- 
less, tasteless, many times dirty and often spoiled and 
always high priced, so called “fresh” tomatoes in cello- 
phane and here is where we begin to contradict our- 
selves. These, we believe, are the chief competitor to 
extra standard and fancy tomatoes. Why? Because 
the consumer can make sandwiches and salads from 
them. Up to now, canned tomatoes don’t lend them- 
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For Unvarying Uniformity and 
Quality. With Maximum 
Production on Your 


Tomato Juice Lines 


Model J EXTRACTOR 

WITH AUXILIARY 

4 = Time Tested-Proven 


A continuous and fully 
automatic operation—from 


the inspection table to the 
closing machine, labeler 
and caser ... . insuring 
high recovery, better fla- 
vor. Regenerative feature 
results in a 30% saving in 
the consumption of steam. 


VACUUM STEAM 


HEAT EXCHANGER 
CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.me. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 15-17, 1953 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF PRODUCE MARKET MANAGERS, 
Annual Meeting, Hartford, Conn. 


APRIL 16, 1953—TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


_APRIL 16, 1953— INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 20-23, 1953—NATIONAL PACK- 
AGING EXPOSITION, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Til. 


MAY 10-13, 1953—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind, 


NOVEMBER 238-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953—(TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW yYorRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annua! 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, Pa. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions. 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 
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IRRIGATION FIELDS 


On the problem of viner stack waste 
disposal, in past years we had continu- 
ally run into such things as waste from 
stacks running down roadside ditches 
and giving cause for complaint or it 
flooded fields and killed a farmer’s crop, 
in fact, I think anyone who has toured 
the countryside during the pea packing 
season is well aware of just what this 
problem consists of. Not only does the 
enforcement of laws now on the Statute 
books regarding viner waste make some 
sort of disposal necessary but grower, 
farmer, canner, and public relationships 
decree it. A program of viner consolida- 
tion in the past few years also tended to 
aggravate our problem. Where a single 
unit station might feasibly get by with 
no provisions being made for waste dis- 
posal, this is not possible at a multiple 
unit station. 


After looking into the cost of various 
methods of disposal, such as hauling 
wastes to isolated sites, dumping in 
lagoons, ete., it was decided that an 
irrigation field would be the cheapest 
and it was hoped the most effective 
method of disposal. We had found, in 
previous years, that to haul the juice 
away from a four-unit station to an 
abandoned pit cost us approximately 
$700 per year. At night, when hauling 
was discontinued, the collection sump 
would occasionally overflow into a road- 
side ditch, so that even with this costly 
method of disposal, our problem was not 
solved. 


Accordingly in 1951, four viner sites 
were chosen and irrigation fields were 
constructed adjacent to them. In calcu- 
lating the area required to handle the 
juice, a figure of 268 gallons per acre of 
vines in the stack, exclusive of rainfall, 
was used. This figure was obtained from 
the Water Pollution Committee. For our 
conditions, we found that a four unit 
station required approximately two acres 
of land. In ealculating such a figure, 
there are so many variable that enter in, 
that I do not recommend this figure for 
your use. Such things as the soil absorp- 
tion rate, the variety of peas being 
grown, the pea to vine ratio, the expec- 
tant rainfall, etc., must all be considered. 


* Part 1: Lagoon Odor Control appeared in the 
March 30, issue. 
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LAGOON & VINER STACK 
ODOR CONTROL 


Part Il Viner Stack Odor Control’ 


By J. T. KIRSH 


Green Giant Co., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


The simplest method is to provide one 
viner station with ample land for irriga- 
tion and to observe how much of the field 
is actually used during a season. In this 
way, you may set up your other units 
using this experience. 


At three of our sites, a sump or col- 
lection pit and a pump were required to 
collect the juice and elevate it to the 
high point of the irrigation field. At the 
fourth site, the viner was on the high 
point of the land and juice flowed to the 
field by gravity. In selecting new viner 
sites, in subsequent years, an attempt 
has been made to place viners so that the 
natural flow would be such that no pit 
or pumping was required. Actually, this 
is good practice from a location point of 
view also. By putting your viners on 
higher land at a site, you keep the sur- 
face drainage away from the viner 
proper and provide a much dryer and 
cleaner base to work on. The other big 
advantage is, of course, that by elimi- 
nating the sump pit and pump, you cut 
the cost of this method of disposal con- 
siderably. 


CONSTRUCTING THE FIELDS 


In the irrigation field itself, ditches 
were laid out to follow the natural con- 
tour of the land. A transit was taken 
to the field and located approximately in 
the center of it. The high point of the 
field is located and stakes are laid from 
the low point of the viner stack to this 
point. From the high point of the field, 
the longest ditch is staked out which will 
still be level at all points. The second 
ditch is layed out approximately a foot 
or so below this in elevation, and again 
is level along its entire length. Ditches 
are staked out in this manner down the 
entire width of the field. 


I’ll sketch a simple viner stack and 
irrigation field on the board to make 
this plainer. Suppose this is your stack 
with the drainage ditch around it so 
pitched that lowest point is at the corner. 
Now let us assume that the high point 
of your field is at the center and that 
there is a slight slope to both sides. 
The rest of the field will pitch down in 
such a fashion. This corner here will 
be of no use to you as it is lower than 
the high ridge of land running this way. 
Your transit is set up approximately 
here in the center of the field and you 


find your highest elevation. We have 
used three different colored sets of stakes 
to lay out the ditches so let’s assume the 
high point is marked with a red stake. 
The next step is to find other elevations 
which are the same as this. Your stick 
man then moves down about 11 to 15 
feet away from this one. A stake is set 
in there, say blue, and this new eleva- 
tion is taken. You again find all the 
points in the field which have this same 
elevation. At the end of this ditch, your 
stick man moves down about 15 feet and 
you start over. Your next stake row 
may be white, and we then start over 
with red. 


When your entire field is laid out and 
you are ready to plow, the first ditch is 
laid from the stack drainage point to the 
high point of the field. Your point at 
the stack must, of course, be higher than 
your field point and therein lies the value 
of having the viner on the high point of 
the land. When plowing the field proper, 
the plow passes directly over the stakes 
and so on to the bottom. You now have 
a series of ditches approximately 15 feet 
apart. At the bottom, the plow is turned 
around and plows a second series of 
ditches approximately 6 feet from the 
first and parallel to it. This is continued 
throughout the field until it is completely 
ditched with about 6 feet clearance 
between each one. You now are finished 
with the plow and some hand work must 
be done on the corners to connect the 
correct ditches together and to block off 
the others. 


By plowing the ditches level, the waste 
juice is not allowed to merely flow 
rapidly through the field and out the 
other end, but must actually build up to 
a point where it must push itself for- 
ward. In this way, the land has a chance 
to absorb it. In addition to the drainage 
ditch around the stack, we have plowed 
out a second ditch outside of it to divert 
surface drainage away from the field. 
In this way, the field is not flooded with 
rain water during storms. So far, our 
oldest fields have been in service only 
two years so it is too early to say 
whether or not the land will continue to 
absorb waste juices at the rate it is now, 
or whether it will begin to plug up with 
the solid material in the juice. Last 
year, there was no visible lessening of 
the absorptive rate over two years ago. 


ODOR CONTROL 


Having disposed of the waste juice 
from the viners, our next step was to 
control the odors usually associated with 
viner ‘stations. Having four units with 
irrigation fields, it was decided to test 
out four different methods of stack treat- 
ment. At the first viner, a treatment of 
one gallon of Polycide in 5 gallons of 
water was applied to the stack with a 
small hand sprayer daily. As pack pro- 
gressed and little or no odor was pres- 
ent, this application was cut back to 
every other day and finally to two times 
a week. At the second viner, a treat- 
ment of one gallon of Code A-27, a chem- 
ical manufactured by the Solvit Chem- 
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ical Company, in 5 gallons of water was 
applied to the stack with a hand sprayer 
and at the same intervals as used with 
the Polycide. 


At the third viner, a lime treatment 
was used and its application and results 
were the same as I shall relate for a 
mixture of lime and sodium nitrate. 


At the fourth viner, a mixture of 50 
percent lime and 50 percent sodium 
nitrate was applied to the stack. The 
method of application was to fill a scoop 
shovel with the mixture and throw it 
against the side of the stack and over all 
drainage ditches. This procedure was 
followed whenever stack odor became 
obnoxious. 


At the end of pack, all data was col- 
lected and analyzed and the following 
summary was made. 


RESULTS 


The addition of sodium nitrate to lime 
does not appear to effect the value of 
the lime. Lime will control the odor of 
silage stacks if great care is taken in 
applying it so that all areas of the stack 
where seepage is occurring, are fully 
covered. Any uncovered areas will give 
off an obvious odor. Washing off of lime 
due to stack seepage or rain requires a 
daily schedule of treatment for good con- 
trol. Methods now used to apply lime 
to a stack do not do an adequate job and 
therefore most lime-treated stacks have 
obnoxious odors associated with them. 
On the Polycide treated stack, it ap- 
peared that a minimum treatment of one 
gallon per day was required. This vol- 
ume might be cut down by diluting the 
Polycide with more water than the 5 gal- 
lons we used. As Polycide appears to 
have very little or no residual effect, for 
complete odor control, a daily spraying 
schedule must be maintained. Some com- 
ment was noted from stack workers who 
claimed the odor of Polycide became 
nauseating after several days of work- 
ing on a stack treated with it. As the 
odor is rather overpowering when 
smelled in confined quarters, this might 
well be true, although I understand the 
Brooks people are working to overcome 
this. 


On the stack treated with Code A-27, 
a definite residual effect was noted which 
made possible a three day treatment 
schedule near the end of pack. Odors 
from the stack were never evident more 
than 25 yards away from the viner. The 
absence of any odor from Code A-27 
itself precludes any criticism from stack 
workers as to its nauseating qualities 
over long pediods. 


In 1952, several more irrigation fields 
were constructed and one site was left 
untreated so it could be used as a con- 
trol. As pack progressed, it was noted 
that at this site, although odors were 
present, there were much less obnoxious 
than those emanating from an untreated 
stack without an irrigation field. It soon 
became obvious that at a location which 
was not critical, for example where vin- 
ers were located at factories, or near 
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towns or villages, or adjacent to dwell- 
ings no treatment for odors would be 
necessary. I should mention here that 
the odor from the irrigation field itself 
is very slight. 

Subsequently, a spraying program was 
set up for those viners where the loca- 
tion made a complete absence of odor a 
must. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT NECESSARY 


It would be well to point out here, in 
summary, several precautions and draw- 
backs that we have encountered with 
viner irrigation fields. In the first place, 
for good odor control, no matter what 
method of treatment is used, good house- 
keeping must be practiced at the viner. 
Stack construction should be practiced 
which will give good straight sides with 
a slight inward slope as stack moves up, 
drainage ditches should be well pitched 
to convey juice away from the stack and 
all ditches should be kept open and free- 
flowing. In the irrigation field proper, 
ditches should be kept about half full of 
juice or less, but not allowed to over- 
flow and break down the walls between 
the ditches thus giving rise to ponding. 
After the first year of operation, fields 
become overrun with weeds, which grow 
very prolifically in such an environment, 
and must be removed. Actually, some 
weed growth is beneficial as it prevents 
the wind from having a clean sweep 
across the field and picking up and 
spreading any odors. When they become 
so thick that observation of the waste 
flow is impossible, however, they must 
be removed. This is not too easy to do 
as the deep ditches in the field make it 
impossible to put any kind of mower or 
sprayer into the field. Our thought this 
spring is to burn off the present weeds in 
the field and to apply a soil sterilent, by 
use of a spray rig and long-hand hose, 
to discourage new growth. 


PRECAUTION 
The final precaution in connection with 


irrigation fields concerns well pollution. 


It is a good idea before constructing an 
irrigation field to check the location of 
the nearest well. If possible, a quarter 
of a mile, is advisable to the nearest 
buildings. If wells are closer than that, 
as a safety measure, I would recommend 
testing the well to insure its being a safe 
well, so that at a later date if you are 
accused of polluting the well, you know 
it was not unsafe to begin with. I would 
also strongly recommend a careful check 
on the subsoil structure to insure that 
the drift on top of rock formation is of 
sufficient depth to prevent direct seepage 
into creviced rock and the possibility of 
well pollution at considerable distances 
from the field. One other question we 
are concerned with and for which we 
have no answer is the effect of the silage 
juice on the field. So far, we have not 
abandoned any fields so that we have 
had no opportunity to observe the effect 
of the juice on subsequent crops. We 
have, however, made: provisions in our 
leases to hold the fields for one year 
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after the viners are moved. In this way, 
the land will have 12 months for natural 
rain fall to leach out most of the high 
acid after-affects of the silage juice. We 
hope the land will be able to produce 
crops within a reasonable period after 
the stopping of irrigation since these 
ditches are 18” deep and 6’ apart which 
has put the high acidity at a subsoil 
level. 

To date then, these have been our 
experiences with lagoon odor control and 
viner irrigation fields, and I hope my 
comments may be of some help to you if 
you plan to go into a program of this 
sort. 


KNOUSE TO INSTALL 
PIE FILLING LINE 


Pennsylvania’s cherry growers, faced 
with a serious market problem as the re- 
sult of enormously increased production 
from new orchards, have decided to in- 
stall a cherry pie filling line at the Peach 
Glen plant of the grower-owned Knouse 
Foods Cooperative processing company 
for use this season. Individual growers, 
representing about half of the total 410 
grower-members of the firm which was 
formed in 1949, subscribed two-thirds of 
the necessary capital within a week 
after the decision was made public. 

Increased facilities are necessary to 
the immediate future of the growers be- 
cause Keystone state cherry growers this 
year, under normal conditions, will har- 
vest about twice as many red sour cher- 
ries as they picked last year. Cherry 
production in Pennsylvania will con- 
tinue to increase each year for the next 
five years as a result of expanded com- 
mercial plantings. 

Dozens of new cherry orchards will 
bear their first major crops this year, 
overtaxing present facilities of proces- 
sors in the area beyond reasonable capa- 
city. Concern over an over-supply of 
cherries from new orchards reached its 
peak last year and prompted growers to 
make the decision to provide additional 
manufacturing facilities to offset con- 
ditions which could have _ disastrous 
effects on the sour cherry market. 

The new pie filling line will be ready 
for use about the middle of June when 
it will be used for the Production of 
raspberry pie filling, and will provide 
additional employment for both men and 
women at the Upper Adams county 
plant. It also will be used this fall and 
winter for the production of apple pie 
filling. Installation of the specially de- 
signed equipment, which lends itself to 
the manufacture of additional new food 
items, has already begun. 

M. E. Knouse, president of the com- 
pany, also announced that the peach line 
also will be increased 100 percent of its 


FIRM CHANGES NAME 


Conn-Perry Co., Burlington, Iowa, 
food brokers, have changed their firm 
name to Coughlin-Perry Co. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


This picture shows the complete assortment of characters from Walt Disney’s film 
fantasy, “Peter Pan”, which are being used on closures of jars of Peter Pan peanut 
butter and salted peanuts in a promotional program by Derby Foods, Inc., Chicago. 


PETER PAN PEANUT BUTTER 
PROMOTION TIES IN WITH 
DISNEY MOVIE 


A national promotion, tied in with the 
introduction of Walt Disney’s new tech- 
nicolor movie, “Peter Pan”, is being 
engineered by Derby Foods, Inc. Chicago 
in connection with the sale of Peter Pan 
peanut butter and salted peanuts. 


The cap of each jar of Peter Pan 
products carries the authentic reproduc- 
tion of one of the sixteen characters 
appearing in the recently introduced 
Disney picture affords the basis of the 
promotion. 


In full color on more than 50,000,000 
zlass jars which are in national distribu- 
‘ion, the caps are fast becoming a col- 
ector’s item for small fry. 


; Special promotions and displays head- 
ining the tie-in with the Disney picture 
are being set up in retail outlets across 
he nation. These will feature Peter 
‘an girls in beautiful full-color display 
oleces, In some instances, live Peter Pan 
irls will make personal appearances. 


The tie-up with the movie “Peter Pan” 
will be featured in Derby’s retail and 
Sunday comic advertising program. The 
pace will be set in the printed media 
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by one-third page, full color advertise- 
ments in Puck and Metro Comics. The 
first two appeared on February 22 and 
March 8. 


The movie and jar caps will receive 
promotion on Derby’s national radio and 
television programs. Commercials started 
February 19 on 557 Mutual stations of 
the Sky King radio show. Television 
commercials are being used on 57 sta- 
tions of the ABC-TV network on alter- 
nate Saturdays. 


BROCKWAY DIVIDENDS 


On April 1, 1953, the Brockway Glass 
Company paid the regular quarterly 
dividends on its preferred and common 
stock. President G. A. Mengle announced 
the action of the Board of Directors at 
a meeting on February 27, 1953. Regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of 62% cents on 
preferred stock of record as of March 10, 
1953, and 40 cents per common share of 
stock of record as of March 20, 1953 
were paid on April 1. 


The firm has announced that work has 
already been started on the former 
Brockway Box Company building which 
the local glass firm is renovating as a 
modern office building. 


Annual Baby Food Report 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statisties 
(Thousands of Dozens) 


— 1951 — 
Tin Glass Total 
Strained . 87,104 55,857 92,961 
Chopped .- 10,122 16,559 26,680 
S. Total “47,226 «72,415 ~—«:119,641 
— 1963 — 
Tin Glass Total 
41,127. 63,932 105,059 
11,092 17,937 29,029 
1952 BABY FOOD PACK 
(Jan. 1, 1952 to Dec. 31, 1952) 
— Strained Baby Food — 
Glass Total Tin 
Tin Pack Pack & Glass 
202x214 414-5 oz. Pack 
7,257 17,490 24,748 
25,718 39,764 
Meat Products 14,465 29,988 
Custards & Puddings.. 4,300 6,259 10,558 
U. S. 41,127 63,932 105,059 


— Chopped or Junior Foods - 


Total Tin 

Tin Pack* Glass Pack? & Glass 

1,695 2,945 4,640 

3,010 6,604 9,615 

Meat Products 6,061 7,120 13,181 

Custards & Puddings.. 325 1,267 1,593 

11,092 17,937 29,029 
Total Strained 

& Chopped ............ 52,219 81,868 134,087 


* (202 x 214) (211 x 210) 

+ (4144 02. -5 (8 

In 1952 7,151,000 pounds of baby food was ex- 
ported, value $1,952,000 as compared with 5,644,- 
000 pounds, value $1,486,000 in 1951. This does 
not inelude baby food sent to U. S. non-contiguous 
territories. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS WAREHOUSE 


A modern warehouse, that can store 
millions of glass containers, will be built 
on the outskirts of Atlanta by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of glass products. 
The site is an 80-acre tract in Fulton 
County, west of Hapeville. 

The warehouse will be a one-story, 
fireproof, steel structure with exterior 
walls of corrugated asbestos and a roof 
of lightweight Kaylo deck material. An 
outstanding feature is the lighting of the 
160,000 square feet of floor space which 
is designed to give maximum visibility 
and efficiency. Panels of glass block in 
the exterior walls direct daylight to the 
ceiling to be reflected down on work 
areas. Rows of electric lights down each 
aisle will be arranged in patterns so as 
to throw light down on the aisles and 
deep into the storage areas. 

The building will have 14 truck docks 
and a spur line from the nearby tracks 
by the Central of Georgia Railroad. 


Work on the project, already started 
by George A. Fuller Co., construction 
engineers, is scheduled for completion 
late in October. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Preservers Publicity 


In connection with the information 
and educational program of the National 
Preservers Association, the Hannagan 
Agency has released to approximately 
500 radio stations throughout the United 
States the following radio script entitled 
“Let’s Make A Home”. 


Preserve your ever-loving family, and 
keep them happy. If you preserve them 
the way I mean, with jams, jellies and 
marmalades, you’ll save both time and 
money. 

For years you’ve been hearing that if 
food looks good it tastes better. One of 
the easiest and thriftiest ways to accom- 
plish this is to make free use of pre- 
serves of all kinds both as an ingredient 
in recipes and as a garnish. 


It’s economically sound to have a vari- 
ety of jams and jellies on hand, because 
they keep well in their glass containers 
at room temperature and the family 
hasn’t a chance to get tired of one flavor. 

Grape jelly makes an interesting glaze 
for roast lamb. Pineapple preserves or 
apple jelly give a celestial flavor when 
spread over ham while it’s baking. Lamb 
patties take naturally to currant jelly 
as an ingredient, or it may be combined 
with grated orange peel for a sauce to 
serve with lamb. 

Any of these good preserves make a 
wonderful garnish for roast beef, veal 
or lamb, too. 


Quick or dressed-up desserts are easy 
with an assist from your jelly shelf. 
Make lady finger sandwiches spread with 
orange marmalade or strawberry pre- 
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serves. Garnish old faithful bread pud- 
ding with raspberry preserves or grape 
jelly. 


A fancy, fancy dessert that sounds 
difficult but isn’t is peach melba. Fill a 
peach half with vanilla ice cream. Top 
it with a sauce made of raspberry pre- 
serves heated with a little water to thin 
it, plus a dash of lemon juice. 


And don’t forget all the delicious, 
simple-to-make sandwich fillings. Com- 
bine jelly of your favorite flavor with 
peanut butter, cream or cottage cheese. 
chopped ham, bacon, many varieties of 
cheese. Tart flavors like currant or apple 
combine with cold roast beef. 


Now, use your imagination and your 
jam and jelly shelf for many more inter- 
esting combinations to brighten up your 
meals, 


GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENT UP 


January 1953 shipments of glass con- 
tainers totaled 8,837,000 gross, an in- 
crease of 9 percent over December 1952 
and 2 percent over January 1952, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Production of glass 
containers in January also showed a 
moderate gain over the previous month, 
totaling 9,293,000 gross, an increase of 
13 percent. 


For individual types of containers, the 
largest increases in shipments from 
December 1952 to January 1953 were 49 
percent for packers’ tumblers, 32 percent 
for narrow-neck food containers, and 29 
and 25 percent for narrow-neck and 
wide-mouth medicinal and health sup- 
plies containers, respectively. 


MIX MEASURE JAR 


An unusual new glass container, the 
Mix-Measure, has been announced by 
Tygart Valley Glass Company, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. A _ general-purpose 
container intended for a wide variety of 
packs, the Mix-Measure several 
home-use features to stimulate impulse 
buying in food markets. 

It is of a flat, rectangular shape for 
easy handling and storage and it has 
large, legible markings on both sides for 
fluid measurements. Its wide mouth takes 
a screw cap (63 CT) and is large enough 
to admit frozen juices in a solid state. 
The broad, flat label area permits easy 
product identification on store shelves. 

The Mix-Measure glass container has 
a capacity of 32% ounces. 


GARLIC SPREAD INTRODUCED 


A pure fresh garlic spread called 
Garlic Puree pictured above is now being 
marketed by A. Schilling & Company, 
San Francisco. It is said to be of a 
creamy consistency that retains all the 
natural garlic juice and oil with only 
salt added. Garlic Puree blends smoothly 
in any food or recipe where the house- 
wife uses fresh garlic without the incon- 
venience of peeling, chopping or han- 
dling. The spread is recommended for 
use on meat, poultry or fish or for add- 
ing to stews, vegetables, gravies and 
salad dressing as well as brushed lightly 
round the salad bowl. Mixed with but- 
ter, it makes an appetizing spread for 
“garlic” bread. Schilling is a pioneer 
packer of coffee, spices, extracts and 
other flavor products which distributes 
its products in the 21 states west of the 
Mississippi. Duraglas round four and a 
quarter ounce jars manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; closures 
by Western Crown Cork and Seal Corp.; 
labels by Schmidt Lithograph Co., San 
Francisco. 


“GLASSPLEXITY” 


Toledo, Ohio being the home of three 
glass companies with similar names, 
many people are wont to confuse the 
names and products of different com 
panies. To help in the identification 0: 
Owens-Illinois products, that firm ha 
published a handsomely illustrated 1) 
page booklet called “A Directory o 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company Prod 
ucts”. The booklet describes and illus 
trates representative non-glass and glas 
products of the firm’s various operatin: 
units. Containers for Food, Milk, Chem 
icals and Beverages, Metal and Plasti: 
Closures, Table Glassware, Televisio: 
Bulbs, Glass Block, Glass Insulators 
Laboratory Glassware, Tubing and Ro: 
Surgical Glassware and_Insulatin; 
Board. 
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woodruff seed 


FOR A BETTER PACK OF 


OTHER RECOMMENDED VARIETIES FOR CANNING AND FREEZING: 


Canning Freezing 
CANGREEN WANDO 
. ALASKA, WILT RESISTANT WYCLA 
) SURPRISE, WILT RESISTANT VICTORY FREEZER 
PRIDE DARK GREEN PERFECTION 
CANNER KING THOMAS LAXTON 
EARLY PERFECTION (DARK POD) 


PERFECTION, WILT RESISTANT WOODRUFF’S TOPPER 


eed Chrowers 


Wo 


SEEDS 

Milford, Conn., Bellerose, L. !., Salisbury, Md. 

Atlanta, Sacramento, Dallas, Mercedes, Texa;, Toledo 
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Officers and Directors—Front Row, left to right: A. D. Radebaugh, Director; J. E. 
Klahre, Newly elected President; Vernon Whitney, First Vice-President. 


Back Row, 


left to right: T. E. McCaffray, Director; C. R. Tulley, Executive Vice-President; A. H. 


Randall, Director; and B. A. Davis, Second Vice-President. 


Director R. E. Koozer is 


not shown. Photo Courtesy of Mr. Leo Livingston of Seattle. 


Sales Conference Features 
Northwest Business Meeting 


A Canned Foods Promotion and Sales 
Confedence was perhaps the feature of 
the Annual Business Meeting of the 
Northwest Canners Association, held 
March 17 and 18 at the Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima, Washington. The session held 
on the morning of March 18, with Asso- 
ciation President E. I. Pitkin presiding, 
had for its moderator the President of 
the National Canners Association, Mr. 
Louis Ratzesberger of Illinois. The 
speakers on the panel included Messrs. 
Harold Jaeger of Can Manufacturers 
Institute, Mr. Stanley E. Plumb of the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board, and Mr. 
J. B. Rhodes, Sr., President of the Na- 
tional Retailer Owned Grocers, and of 
the Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America as well. Interest was reported 
high with the session lasting from 9:30 
A.M. until 12:30. Time was the only 
limiting factor, cutting off discussion, 
as it did, before all questions could be 
explored. More than one of the members 
commented that it was a relief to be able 
to devote full interest to sales and pro- 
motion instead of to problems concerned 
with Federal agencies. 


Mr. Ratzesberger stressed the impor- 
tance of the Northwest group within the 
canning industry, and he spoke further 
of their important contribution to the 
economic well being of the Northwest 
area. It’s the story of many thousands 
of dollars invested in plant and equip- 
ment, employment of many thousands in 
each canning community, and payments 
of about $100 million to fruit and vege- 
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table growers, and to those who harvest, 
transport and process these crops each 
season, he said. He urged canners to tell 
this story over and over again, and use 
it as the basis for their public relations 
programs right in their own communi- 
ties, where there is opportunity for first 
hand, understanding contact. 

Mr. Wayne E. Mayhew, President of 
the certified public accounting firm -bear- 
ing his name, spoke interestingly on the 
subject “Increasing Market Demand vs 
Tailoring Production to Available Mar- 
ket: Some Problems and Pitfalls”. His 
discussion was well received. 


BUSINESS MEETING TO BE HELD 
AT CONVENTION 


The Board of Directors got down to 
business at a breakfast on Tuesday 
morning, starting a series of meetings 
for the conduct of Association business. 
One of the decisions reached by the 
Board, was to cancel out the separate 
business meeting, and to hold it during 
the course of the annual convention, the 
date for which was set at January 4, 5 
and 6, 1954. While this was approved by 
the membership, it was done so reluc- 
tantly by many, for these meetings have 
never failed to prove helpful and enjoy- 
able in the past. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
Five new Directors were elected as 
follows: T. E. McCaffray, National Fruit 
Canning Company, Seattle, Washington; 
A. H. Randall, United Growers, Inc., 
Salem, Oregon; Berkeley A. Davis, 


Rogers Canning Company, Milton-Free- 
water, Oregon; A. D. Radebaugh, Green 
Giant Company, Dayton, Washington; 
R. E. Koozer, Bagley Canning Company, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


When the new Board of Directors met 
in their luncheon meeting Tuesday, they 
elected J. E. Klahre, Apple Growers 
Association, Hood River, Oregon, as 
President; Vernon Whitney, Walla Walla 
Canning Company, Walla, Walla, Wash- 
igton, First Vice-President; Berkeley A. 
Davis, Rogers Canning Company, Mil- 
ton-Freewater, Oregon, Second Vice- 
President; and C. R. Tulley, Portland, 
Oregon, continuing as Executive Vice- 
President. 


The reins of responsibility were placed 
into the hands of President Klahre by 
retiring President Pitkin at the Mem- 
bership Luncheon on Wednesday noon. 
Past President George M. Martin, Utah 
Canning Company, presented outgoing 
President E. I. Pitkin with a myrtlewood 
gavel with a silver plate appropriately 
engraved with his name and year as a 
token of the appreciation the member- 
ship felt for his enthusiastic and efficient 
efforts while he held the office of Presi- 
dent. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


On Tuesday the wives of delegates had 
a Ladies Informal Luncheon at the 
Yakima Country Club. Mrs. Max Leh- 
mann of Portland, Oregon, was the 
Toastmistress, and Mrs. Walter Kohagen 
was Luncheon Chairman. Mrs. Ratzes- 
berger, wife of the NCA President, Mrs. 
E. I. Pitkin, wife of the outgoing Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. J. E. Klahre, wife of the 
incoming President, were honored. In- 
formality was stressed at the luncheon 
so that the ladies might become better 
acquainted. 

The closing event of the Annual Meet- 
ing was the dinner-dance at the Yakima 
Country Club which turned out to be a 
very suitable climax for the conference. 


NORTHWEST FACTS 


DID YOU KNOW? 

The 1952 Northwest Pack was pro- 
duced in 100 canneries— 

These 100 canneries were owned and 
operated by 75 firms— 

Current replacement value of these 
canneries is $40,000,000— 

The average pack per cannery was 
257,336 cases— 

This pack required 441,350 tons o! 
produce from 65,975 acres— 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Only 15 of these 75 firms processed 
peas, while 17 handled corn, 17 gree! 
and wax beans— 

In the Northwest there are 32 packers 
of canned purple plums, while 22 canned 
sweet cherries, 17 each peaches ani 
pears, 20 blackberries, 17 RSP cherries. 
and 16 boysenberries. 
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| INDUSTRY... 


STEP UP 
your 
PRODUC- 

TION 


by Charles 
Goodyear, Jf 
which resulted 
in the first 


commercially 


install Burt better-designed 
high speed case packers and 
non-stop labelers .. . 


The 

Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


BURT High Speed Case Packers pack 2 layers with each 
stroke with automatic case dumping and balanced beam 
controls. Simplest can handling method available. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

; If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


BURT Non-Stop Labelers 
give uninterrupted service 
with the exclusive Dual 
Label Feed with no disar- 
rangement of Labelers. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 
Diamond simian Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. Oliver St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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LILLIS ELECTED 
NATIONAL CAN 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Donald C. Lillis has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of National Can 
Corporation, Robert S. Solinsky, Presi- 
dent of the Company, has announced. 

Mr. Solinsky, who became President of 
National Can after his company, Cans, 
Incorporated, was acquired by National 


Can on December 30, 1952, continues as ' 


Chief Executive Officer of the Company. 

Mr. Lillis is a partner in the invest- 
ment banking firm of Bear, Stearns & 
Co. He joined the firm 10 years ago as 
Manager of the Public Utilities Depart- 
ment. Two years later, he was admitted 
to partnership. 


BAUER ELECTED 
CONSOLIDATED GROCERS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


William G. Bauer, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the C. D. Kenny 
Division of Consolidated Grocers Corpo- 
ration in Baltimore, has been elected 
Vice-President of the Reid Murdock 
Division, succeeding Leo C. Russo, and 
will make his headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Russo is being promoted to another 
key executive position with the corpo- 
ration. 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS 
DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association is scheduled 
for July 9 and 10 at Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


NKPA LIFE MEMBER 


Dr. H. D. Brown of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Secretary of the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America, has 
been awarded a life membership in the 
National Kraut Packers Association and 
presented with a wrist watch in appre- 
ciation of 22 years of service. 


FILICE & PERRELLI EXPANDING 


The Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., 
Inc., Richmond, California, operating a 
canning plant in this city and one in 
Gilroy, and owning a pear and plum 
orchard in Santa Clara County, has pur- 
chased the properties of the Bear Creek 
Company near Merced. The _ holdings 
were acquired from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and include a cannery, 
freezing plant and land holdings includ- 
ing 800 acres of Kadota figs, 80 acres 
devoted to peaches and several hundred 
acres of unimproved land, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


1IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


Secretary Roy Chard has announced 
that dates for the Annual Meeting of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association have 
been changed to November 12 and 13, 
1953. The Meeting will be held at the 
Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOAGLAND PACKING 
COMPANY LIQUIDATING 


Hoagland Packing Company of Frank- 
lin, Indiana, one of the oldest and best 
canners in the state, have decided to 
voluntarily liquidate their operations. 
Plant and equipment will be offered for 
sale. The plant is equipped for cream 
style corn, tomatoes, catsup, puree and 
juice and has an annual capacity of 
nearly 400,000 cases. The farm equip- 
ment is being offered for sale at Frank- 
lin on April 1. 

The Hoagland Packing Company be- 
gan operations in Underwood in 1900; 
in 1916 operations were moved to a plant 
in Scottsburg until 1922, when the new 
plant was built in Franklin. 


MUSSELMAN GROWERS PLEASED 
WITH RASPBERRY PRICES 


C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Pennsylvania, called in more than 
200 raspberry growers for a banquet in 
the company’s cafeteria recently, at 
which time company President, John A. 
Hauser, assured them that the price 
would be a minimum of 20 cents a pound 
for raspberries of proper grade and 
quality, delivered by prearrangement 
and schedule. This is about 4 ‘cents a 
pound higher than last year’s price for 
the area. The reaction of growers was 
very gratifying and it was commented 
upon by State College specialists, who 
later addressed the gathering. 


PHILLIPS ADDS BUTTER BEANS 


Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, 
Maryland, has added cooked dry Califor- 
nia limas in sauce under the Phillips 
“Delicious” label, and for which they 
claim enthusiastic consumer acceptance. 


RICHARDS OHIO V.P. 


E. E. Richards, Manager, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, succeeds 
Russell Kline as First Vice-President, 
Ohio Canners Association. Mr. Kline 
resigned the first vice-presidency of the 
Association when he accepted a position 
as Plant Manager for Morton Packing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. He was 
formerly Ohio Assistant District Man- 
ager for Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


LOMA LINDA REMODELING 


Loma Linda Food Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, with General Offices at Arlington, 
California, are extensively remodeling 
their plant here. 

Loma Linda are the processors of soy- 
bean products such as Soyagen a tasty 
substitute for milk in the diet including 
infant feeding and in cooking. Loma 
Linda also cans green soy beans which 
are grown in the vicinity of Mt. Vernon, 

When Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia learned that there was a sub- 
stitute for dairy milk made from soy 
beans, the Emperor had a shipment sent 
him. J. E. Denehy is Manager of the 
plant. 


JACK HARRISON ENTERS 
BROKERAGE FIELD 


Jack Harrison, formerly of the Tilgh- 
man Packing Company, Tilghman, Mary- 
land, has severed his connections with 
that firm and is now operating in the 
brokerage field. Name of the new firm 
is the Harrison Brokerage Company with 
offices at Tilghman. 


DRIED FRUIT MEETING 
SCHEDULED 


The 45th annual meeting of the Dried 
Fruit Association of California is to be 
held in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
April 9-10. Among the speakers sched- 
uled are Watson Rogers, president of the 
National Food Brokers Association; 
McKay McKinnon, Jr., of the Food and 
Drug Administration; Dr. E. M. Mrak, 
University of California Department of 
Technology, and L. B. Williams, Calli- 
fornia Dried Fruit Research Institute. 


DAMON SALES COMPANY 


John S. Franklin, for the past 20 
years engaged in supermarket work and 
sales promotion, has joined the Retail 
Sales Promotion Department of Damon 
Sales Company, Inc., Tampa, 
manufacturers’ representatives. 

The company has just recently been 
appointed brokers for the 


and Kingan & Company, Indianapolis, 


representing both firms in the Tampa St. 
Petersburg area. 


GROLL JOINS BAVERIA 


Florida 


Richmond- 
Chase Company, San Jose, California, © 
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The New Baveria Canning Co., Inc, 3 
New Baveria, Ohio announces the em- ~ 
ployment of C. P. Groll as Plant Man- © 


ager. 


Groll formerly was with Libby, — 


McNeill and Libby and the St. Marys © 


Packing Company. 
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PLUMB DESCRIBES 
PEACH BOARD 


Stanley Plumb, of the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board, was one who repre- 
sented the advertiser on the program of 
the March 25th dinner meeting of the 
Northern California chapter of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies held in the St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, March 25. He outlined 
the progress of the nation-wide cling 
peach advertising program. 


WASTE CONTROL SUGGESTION 


G. A. Hall, Engineer-Secretary, Ohio 
Water Pollution Control Board, Ohio 
Departments Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
offers the suggestion that groups of 
small canners in an area may consider 
going together in the employment of an 
engineering firm to draw plans for plant 
wastes. 


FREIGHT DAMAGE BULLETIN 


National Container Corporation has 
prepared for special distribution a book- 
let titled “Facts for Canners about 
Freight Damage.’ The new booklet, 
which is available free of charge to can- 
ners, outlines the major causes and sug- 
gestions for correction of damage to 
canned goods in transit. 


FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES 


Persian Gulf Sadiq & Taqui Alba- 
harna (importing distributer, manufac- 
turer’s agent, and commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box No. 68, Bahrein 
Islands, wishes to purchase direct or ob- 
tain agency for canned fruit juices and 
fruits, confectionery, biscuits, wheat 
flour, dairy products, bottle fruit squash, 
and vermicelli. Firm prefers connections 
with manufacturers or sole distributors 
desirous of marketing their products in 
the Bahrein Islands. 


PAUL WORMSER 


. Paul Wormser, vice-president and 
director of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, died in his home 
in this city March 238, at the age of 60. 
He was born in Deming, New Mexico, 
and came to San Francisco as a child. 
His father, the late Gustav Wormser, 
founded the wholesale grocery firm of 
Sussman, Wormser & Co., that later be- 
came S & W Fine Foods, Ine. He joined 
the firm in 1916 as secretary and direc- 
tor. He was a graduate of Stanford 
University, received a degree in engi- 
neering, and devoted his talents along 
this line to the firm’s canning and 
mechanical operations. 


He is survived by his widow, Amy; a 
son Laurence, and a sister, Mrs. Lam- 
bert Coblentz. 


PURDUE SCHEDULES 
INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE 


The 8th Industrial Waste Conference 
at Purdue will be held in the Memorial 
Union Building, Lafayette, Indiana, May 
4,5 and 6. Although pre-registration is 
needed in order to attend the sessicns, 
those planning to attend should make 
hotel accommodations, which will be pro- 
vided at the Purdue Union Club, the 
Fowler Hotel, the Cedarcrafts Motel, 
and Moris Bryant Motel. - Registration 
fee will not exceed $7.00. A long list of: 
interesting papers has been submitted. 


COLLEGE FINANCIAL AID 


Creation of a national organization 
to cope with the financial problems of 
higher education was suggested in an 
address last week by Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president of General Foods Corp. 

Mr. Igleheart spoke at a _ regional 
meeting of the Associated Colleges of 
Indiana. He pointed out that both the 
increased financial needs of education 
and business philanthropy are national 
in scope and that the problem m‘ght 
therefore be approached on a national 
level. 


As a parallel, he cited the American 
Red Cross as an effective national device 
for obtaining a special purpose. 


THE VO, ag ON EVERY PIECE 


OF ROBINS FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


| 


THE ROBINS LINE. 
_ INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING | 
Apples 
| and apple products 
Asparagus « Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Ninety-eight years old and still young 
..- BECAUSE ROBINS DEVELOPS 
EQUIPMENT IN ADVANCE OF 
THE NEED. 


This experience is your assurance that 
Robins equipment will help you pro- 
duce BETTER QUALITY FASTER 
AND MORE ECONOMICALLY. 


When you want the latest in design and 
the best in performance . . . consult the 
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Robins catalog . . . 805 items... the 
most complete lines available. 


WIRE... WRITE... PHONE... OR SEE YOUR 
ROBINS REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
ROBINS CATALOG. 


AKRohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans Tomatoes 


You see ROBINS/ 
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o the rescue... 
29.000 times! 


The Sanitary can— perfected by Canco— made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 


ned foods of all kinds. 
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The Canco technical man is a very important person 
in your business. 


No matter where your plants are located, you can rely 
on him to call promptly when you need him. 


Day after day, Canco’s trouble-shooters not only de- 
vote their energies to production line difficulties and to 
improving crop yields, but to suggesting new formulas 
and products . . . to supervising new installations . . 
and to maintaining and increasing production. 


During 1952, Canco technical men made more than 
25,000 such calls on Canco customers. 


If you do business with Canco, you know the value of 
this constant, conscientious technical service. If not, 
isn’t it time you, too, added these superior services to 
your own? 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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Wood Reelected Head 
Canners League 


Don B. Wood, owner and President of 
Wood Canning Company, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, was re-elected President of the 
Canners League:of California, at a meet- 
ing: of its Board of Directors held in 
conjunction with the League’s 49th 
Annual . Directors Conference at Santa 
Barbara; March 23. 

George A. Gooding of California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, and 
George E. McDearmid of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, San Francisco, were re-elected 
for another term as Industry Vice-Presi- 
dents. John E. Dodds of Schuck] & Com- 
pany;: Sunnyvale, was elected to his first 
-term.as.an Industry. Vice-President. Also 
..veelected were the staff officers of the 
League: M. A. Clevenger, ‘Executive 
Vice-President; R. J, Marsh, Treasurer; 
Miss..Sylvia Kempton, Secretary; all of 
San Francisco, where the League has its 
main office. 

Highlight of the first day’s program of 
Conference was the Presidents’ 
Luncheon, held-in The Loggia of the 
_ Biltmore Hotel. at 12:30 p.m., Monday, 
March ‘23rd. Principal speaker was the 
well-known Robert R. Gros, Director of 
Public Relations, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, San Francisco, who spoke 
on topie- “Dilemma jin the Orient”— 
an eye-witness account of his recent 
travels in that part of the world. Pre- 
ceding Mr. Gros, Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
President of the National Canners Asso- 


ciation, Washington, D. C., extended 
greetings to the members of the Canners 
League. 


Besides the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Board of Directors, the morning 
session featured a Members’ Breakfast 
with President Don B. Wood as Chair- 
man, and the following speakers: George 
L. Mehren, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley, who spoke on “Agricultural 
Policy in the United Kingdom Today”; 
and Jesse W. Tapp, Executive Vice- 
President, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, whose topic was “Agriculture 
Under the New Administration.” 

The Directors Conference was attended 
by about 175 California canners and 
their wives, along with some invited 
guests of the League. There were social 
affairs scheduled on the program with 
a Dinner Dance and entertainment Mon- 
day night. 

The Golden State has grown in 40 
years to ranking position as producer of 
canned foods, and today turns out one- 
third of the nation’s canned fruits and 
vegetables, said Mr. Ratzesberger. 


While leading all other states with 90 
million cases of canned fruits and vege- 
tables produced.. annually, California 
canners: pay farmers $175 million for 
these foods and pay $125 million to the 
men and women who. work in the fruit 
and vegetabl canneries, Mr. Ratzesber- 
ger. said. 
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300 ATTEND WISCONSIN 
TECHNOLOGY MEET 


New research and developments in 
canning foods were reported at a one- 
day canning technology conference held 
at Madison, Wisconsin; March 25, under 
joint sponsorship of the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association and the University of 
Wisconsin, at Babcock Hall. 

Three hundred representatives from 
canning and allied companies around the 
state and nearby, attended the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the conference. 
C. J. Tempas of the Green Giant Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, was chairman 
of the meetings. 

The morning session featured a four- 
man panel discussion by R. H. Winters, 


The Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin ;, 


Albert Schuchardt, Country Gardens, 
Inc., Coleman, Wisconsin; E. C. Ritchell, 
Green Giant Co., LeSueur, Minnesota; 
and Forrest F. Heaton, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C. 

Jolyon Stein of the university’s de- 
partment of dairy and food industries, 
described the research project using the 
Hunter colorimeter for objectively meas- 
uring the color of canned vegetables. 

Other speakers were: James T. Kirsh, 
Green Giant Co., Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 
sin; B. L. Knutsen, H. J. Heinz Co.; O. 
G. Braun, American Can-Co.; Otto Hun- 
ziker, Continental Can Co.; and E, J. 
Kraska, Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS HONOR 
SAFETY CHIEF 


Voyta C. Wrabetz, chairman of the 
state industrial commission, was honored 
by the Wisconsin Canners Association 
for “his inspiring leadership:in the Wis- 
consin safety movement”, at the.canners’ 


eighth annual safety institute held at_ 
the Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wisednsin, 


March 24. 
Mr. 
bronze placque by Ray Krier, president 
of the association, at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the one-day safety institute. 
A continued decline in the number of 
injury cases in canning: companies in 


1952 was reported by Mr.’;Wrabetz, in | 


discussing the industry’s safety record: 

In welcoming the industry executives 
from all parts of the state, Mr. Krier 
pointed out that the canners are mark- 
ing the eighth year of their organized 
safety program which they pioneered 
among all industries in Wisconsin. He 
said other industries in the state are now 
joining in the movement. 

M. H. Keil of the Green Giant Co., 
Beaver Dam, presided at a special dinner 
meeting on ‘the 1953 labor supply out- 
look. Marcus T. Neelly, district director 
of the U. S. Immigration Service, dis- 
cussed the migrant labor situation. Har- 
vey Wirth of the Board of Health, ‘and 
Herb Smith of the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service, also spoke, 


over 


Wrabetz was presented with a 


USWGA HEAD PREDICTS 
PRICE DECLINE 
SUPPORT URGED FOR R.P. ACT 


More than 900 wholesale grocers from _ 


all sections of the country opened their 


1953 meeting of the United States © 


Wholesale Grocers Association on a note 
of optimism of good business and added 
revenue during the next few months, 
E. H. Harrison, President, predicted 
that food prices would show little change 
the next few months despite the 


elimination of price controls.. In fact, 


he stated, prices will show. a decline. 


Speaking on the Monday morning pro- 


gram, Grant Gore, of the Biddle Survey, 


saw high wages, elimination of credit 
restrictions, and an ample supply of fine 
foods as bringing continued peak sales 
for wholesalers and retailers alike. He 
also commented on the. addition of non- 
food items as a profit building item. 


URGE SUPPORT OF R.P. ACT 


Wholesalers were offered better busi- 
ness methods as an answer to theorising 
cost of doing business. Arthur Weiss, 
Northwestern University lecturer and 
‘Chicago accountant, suggested better 


* business forms and duplication of effort. 


-:Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association; called 
for the continued enforcement of the 
Robinson-Patman Act as a benefit to all 
types of wholesale grocery distribution 
methods. 

Sidney M. Libit, Chicago attorney and 
General Counsel for the Illinois Whole- 
sale Grocers, Association, charged dis- 
tributors with the responsibility of up- 
holding to their own advantage the 
treble damage provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

He maintained that if the wholesalers 
did take full advantage of the provisions 
of the Act that it could be truly a living 


force in the preservation of competition. 


“Wholesale distributors who suspect 
discrimination should have their counsels 


simply proceed to recover compensation — 


for the loss.. This should be done just 
as he would seek to recover overpayment 
on an invoice,” Mr. Libit said. 

Mr. Libit listed five circumstances 
which should, be a red flag of suspicion 
of discrimination for 
grocer: 

1. “When supplier fails to disclose 
fully the selling practices in terms of 


allowances of all types being made avail- — 


able to competitors. 


2. “When a distributor in one city 


whose territory adjoins another rece!ves 


a special deal that is not given to him. 


3. “Where price differentials for quan-_ 
tity purchases are obviously larger tian ~ 


the wholesale 


the cost differentials resulting to seller 4 


on quantity purchases. 


4. “Distritutors should be wary of a 


when the supplier has spent during the 
years less thousands of dollars in com- 


‘petitors’ captive circulation magazines, 


in allowances for newspaper advertise — 
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ments, etc., and he hasn’t received pro- 
portionately equal benefits. 


5. “Where under the guise of list mar- 
keting, a supplier grayts your competi- 
tor free goods, the use of demonstrations, 
etc., without providing you with similar 
aids. 


MUSSELMAN ENROLLS 
4-H TOMATO GROWERS 


Much interest has been’ reported 
among 4-H Club Members in an offer by 
The C. H. Musselman Company of Big- 
lerville to enroll 4-H members as tomato 
growers, furnish plants, planted by 
mechanical planters, provide commercial 
spray services and provide a market for 
their tomatoes at regular prices subject 
to Federal-State Inspection as with adult 
growers. Growers do their own cultiva- 
tion and picking. 


The only restriction is that a minimum 
of one acre of land must be available for 
the project. 


The company will make a free soil test 
as well as cooperate in planting and 
spraying. It believes this to be a real 
service to future farmers of this area 
who will thus come to know local pro- 
cessors, the State Extension services and 
others interested in their success. 


1953 LABOR 


Amos Boyer, Director of Farm Place- 
ment Service, Ohio State Employment 
Service, Columbus, Ohio, told Ohio Can- 
ners at their annual spring meeting in 
Lima, March 13th that the increase in 
sugar beet acreage, in the northern 
states, may result in a better supply of 
labor for the canners in 1953. 


Boyer requested that the canner re- 
port their labor needs to his office well in 
advance of the time when help will be 
wanted. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning 
during February totaled 16,043,000 lbs. 
compared with 12,562,000 lbs. in Febru- 
ary last year and the 1947-51 average 
of 10,711,000 lbs. The quantity canned 
during the first 2 months of this year 
totaled 33,303,000 lbs. compared with 
25,987,000 lbs. during the same period 
last year, an increase of 28 percent. 
Poultry certified under Federal Inspec- 
tion during February totaled 50,510,000 
lbs. compared with 46,531,000 lbs. during 
February last year. Of this, 15,943,000 
lbs. were for canning and 34,567,000 lbs. 
were eviscerated for sale. 


WAGE RISE SET 


Major Philadelphia food marketing 
companies have signed a new contract 
with the teamsters’ union in that city 
providing for a blanket increase of $6 
per week and other benefits for the 
employes. 

Among the operators covered by the 
pact are A & P Food Stores, American 
Stores Company, Food Fair Stores, Best 
Markets, Frankford Grocers, R._ T. 
French Company, Perloff Brothers, Wil- 
liam Montgomery Co. and H. J. Heinz 
Co. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: 


W. G. Pittman Co., San Francisco, 
recommended by Mailliard & Schmiedell. 
Paul L. Beane Co., Boston, recom- 
mended by Jones, Weismann & Co., Inc. 


W. F. Duffy & Co., Chicago, recom- 
mended by Maly & Kennedy. 

The Virden Co., Syracuse, 
mended by B. C. Winchell, Inc. 


Beard & MacDonald, Hartford, Conn., 
recommended by Frey Sales Co. 


recom- 


SPINACH 


~can now be cut into- 


Urschel 
Model “J” Dicer 


Consult with us now for experienced answers 
to your every food cutting problem. 
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1953 


SQUARES 


WITH THE URSCHEL MODEL ‘‘J’’ DICER 


With this unit it is now possible to cut spinach and 


greens in the following range of square sizes—1/, 


With parts available to also cut and squares. 
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MARKET NEWS 


the pack in 2’s was reduced from 420,606 
cases in 1951 to 178,128 cases in 1952, 


on hand March 1, 1952. Of the total 
stocks on hand March 1, 1953, 464,668 


ile € j 2803's ¢ ses 
STATISTICS—The National Canners while the pack in 303’s increased from cases were in 303’s and 473,315 cases 18 
Sere ie Se 589,531 cases to 1,009,868 cases. From in 10’s, the two sizes accounting for 86 18 
Association, Division of Statistics, is t it indi t f the total 24 
busy grinding out figures which are re- 24 
ceiving the attention and study of the cated that about 50 percent of the pack Shi ts of carrots January 1 to 6/ 
was produced in the West, with the East y Mi 
entire industry. Tables on this page and Midwest producing approximately March 1 of 421,582 cases were 20 per- | 
nerapective, the pack and stocks 25 Percent each. 
ing the same period i $ 
of beets and carrots, and the stock posi- With a total supply (pack plus carry- July 1 to March 1 of ‘1,745,650 cases Ar 
tion of tomatoes, outside of California. over) 19 percent above last year March were, however, 7 percent above the — = * 
On another page in this issue interested 1 stocks of carrots of 1,093,134 cases 1,624,852 cases shipped for the season _ 
find were 43 percent above the 762,096 cases to March 1, 1952. 
report, also issue is wee y e 
Association. The Florida Canners Asso- 4 
ciation is responsible for the statistics on { 
citrus juices. CANNER STOCKS AND SHIPMENT | 
BEETS — From the table below the Source: N.C.A. Division of Statisties 
reader will note that the 1952 beet pack, , 
which has been revised to include pro- CANNED BEET STOCKS MARCH 1 4 
duction during January and February, i 
and which will be the final figure, is just (Thousands of Actual Cases) 4 
3 percent short of the 1951 pack. No 
report of the pack was made by area Mid-West j 
in this revised edition, because there ror 
were so few canners packing during Sliced 646 590 377 1,613 42 
January and February. The first report Diced 112 223 - 517 " { 
issued in February for the pack up to Style 
December 31, however, indicated that 
Total 1,244 1,784 792 3,820 100 
about 75 percent of the pack was pro- : ie. i 
duced in the two states of Wisconsin and at 
New York. 
a total plus CANNED CARROT STOCKS MARCH 1 
over) 2 percent above last year, Mare ins ‘ 
(Th is of Actual Cas 
1 stocks of beets of 3,819,834 cases were 
7 percent below the 4,107,925 cases on East Mid-West West Total Total 3 
hand March 1, 1952. Of the total stocks Whole 5 23.4 18.9 42.8 4 4 
on hand March 1, 1953, 1,949,171 cases Cut A 10.5 34.3 45.5 4 d 
were in 303’s, and 552,715 cases in 10’s. _ Sliced 
It should be noted that the pack in 
was reduced from over 2 million cases French Style 19.2 20.2 29.7 69.1 6 a 
in 1951 to less than 300,000 cases in Total 301.6 289.3 502.2 1093.1 100 | 
1952, while the 303 pack increased from 
just over 3 million to just over 4 million 
cases. 3 
Shipments of 1,663,504 cases of beets CANNED TOMATOES—SUPPLY—STOCKS—SHIPMENTS } 
meng 4 1 to March 1, were 8 percent (Thousands of Actual Cases) ; ; 
elow the 1,812,595 cases shipped during 
the same period in 1952. Shipments of 
6,273,274 cases July 1 to March 1, were, 
ota ocks Ship. to ‘ota Stocks Change 
9 the Supply! Marchi Marchl Supply! March 1 Mar. 1 from 1951-52 
ipped during the same period in Northeast 520 173 347 604 211 393 +18 S 
10,321 1,174 9,147 7,679 2,127 5,552 —40 
REVISED CANNED BEET PACKS Se ee ae ear 5,245 967 4,278 3,984 1,408 2,576 —40 3 
2,002,679 295,692 South 408 n.a. 2,924 1,225 na. 
18/8%. ... "671,660 652.797 27,728  2,9552 18,7723 26,903 5.5672 — 38 
48/1P 47,250 34,870 —— 
3,201,380 4,016,328 1 Pack plus Carryover. Excluding California, Three Arcas only. 
YY ae eee 150,445 61,547 n.a.—California figures will be available in April. The South is still Packing. PY 
Mise 1,111,375 *1,774,659 
oo oe | ne 8,415,252 8,131,487 MARCH 1 TOMATO STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA q 
8 All iain: Glass pack reported 12 to a case. (Thousands of Actual Cases) ; 4 
Any glass pack otherwise reported converted to Fancy Ex. Std. Std. Total Percent @ 
12 per case. Includes 8Z to 16Z glass. Northeast ; 79 125 i j 211 1 
: Mid-Atlantic 25 534 1,568 2,127 i8 
CARROTS—A study of the table on Mid-West 297 806 304 1,408 25 
the carrot pack, as released by the Asso- West (except California) 53 540 3 596 - é 
ciation, shows a 1952 pack 28 percent 5.558 
above the 1951 pack. This, too, was also 
reported by can size only. Here again Percent so 37 53 100° « 100 
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REVISED CANNED CARROT PACKS 
(Include Jan.-Feb. Packs) 


1951-52 1952-53 

4/2 420,606 178,128 
18/8% 150,695 195,977 
18/1P 12,452 8,182 
24/BOB 589,531 1,009,868 
6/10 841,793 1,186,195 
Mise 27,091 43,343 


* All Glass. Glass pack reported 12 to a case. 
Any glass pack otherwise reported converted to 
12 per case. Includes 8Z to 16Z glass. 


TOMATO GROWERS 
ACCEPT CUT 


Cannery Grower’s, Inc., Mau- 
mee, Ohio, cooperative bargaining . 
agents for 1400 cannery tomato 
growers in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, has agreed to a $2.00 a 
ton cut in the price of No. 1 grade 
under the 1952 price of $37.00 a 
ton. For No. 2’s a $1.00 ton reduc- 
tion will be acceptable. :The 1953 
grower price will be $35.00 for No. 
l’s and $25.00 for No. 2’s.* One 
canner ‘believes he can contract 
acreage on a flat basis at $28.00 a 
ton. 

It is reported that the growers 
are now anxious to contract at this 
price. Earlier the cooperative asked 
$38.00 for No. 1’s and $28.00 for . 
No. 2’s for 1953 acreage. 

The 1953 tomato acreage in Ohio 
is expected to be equal to 1952 
when there were 23,000 acres 
grown for processing which aver- 
aged 9 tons per acre. 

In order to have better control 
of raw product quality several 
Ohio canners will grow all, or part, 
of their tomatoes in 1953. 

California is reported offering 
$22.50 to $25.00 with not too much 
success at the lower figure. 


CANNED CITRUS JUICES 


(Thousands of cases, basis 24 No. 2’s) 


Source: Florida Canners’ Association 
Cvrky-OVER 
11/1/50 11/1/51) 11/1/52 
ipefruit Juice .......... 502 2,560 357 
294 468 322 
hination Juice ...... 523 619 260 
1,318 3,647 939 
3/24/51 3/22/52 3/21/53 
fruit Juice ........ 8,027 5,134 8,805 
17,738 14,611 14,465 
ination Juice ...... 6,533 4,092 4,439 
32,298 23,837 27,709 
MENT 
efruit Juice wo... 5,633 4,080 5,081 
11,673 8,795 9,089 
‘ination Juice ...... 4,584 2,782 3,062 
21,890 15,657 17,232 
oS ON HAND 
efruit Juice ......... 2,896 3,614 4,081 
6,359 6,284 5,697 
bination Juice ...... 2,471 1,929 1,637 
11,726 11,827 11,416 
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TOMATOES—As most readers know, 
California statistics on tomatoes will not 
be made available until sometime later 
this month. From the table it will be 
noted that stocks outside of California 
as of March 1, were 88 percent greater 
than on the same date last year. This, 
despite the fact that beginning supplies 
were much smaller, as is shown by the 
table. Shipments for the season to March 
1 in the important Mid-Atlantic and 
Mid-West areas, were 40 percent below 
a year ago, and total shipments in all 
areas, except California, of 825,439 cases 
during the month of February were not 
encouraging. As will be seen by the table 


showing stocks by area and quality, 
standards are in greatest supply, and so 
apparently will experience most diffi- 
culty. From the first of January to the 
first of March canners shipped 37 per- 
cent of the fancy tomatoes available on 
the first of January, 32 percent of the 
extra standards, and 28 percent of the 
standards. That varies by area, of 
course, for instance, extra standards out 
of the Mid-West haven’t moved near as 
well as the average. On January 1 there 
were 1,043,000 cases of this quality, and 
but 237,000 cases or approximately 23 
percent were shipped during the two 
month period. 


chute. 
commended. 


Lakeland 


WATER BLANCHER 


Russell's Blanchers are made with a revolving reel and perforat- 
ed screen having a spiral that carries the product forward on the 
inside of the reel to the discharge end, where four perforated dip- 
pers raise the product up and discharge it into a stainliness steel 
Heavy duty stainless screen, spiral and contact points are re- 


A quick opening clean out door at each end of blancher, plus the 
ample clearance between the outside tank and revolving reel, allow 
machine to be thoroughly and easily cleaned. 


This machine can also be used as a lye peeler. 


For Further Information, Write: 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO.. 


“Fine Machinery For The Food Processor’’ 
Box 462 


ROTARY 


or 


LYE PEELER 


Performance 
Duribility 
Ease of Cleaning 


Florida 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Generally Steady With Same Weak Items— 
Spinach And Asparagus Packing In Califor- 
nia—Peas Steady—Many Canners Withdraw 
Carrots—Fruits Firm—Selling Pressure In 
Sardines—Jap Sardines Get Play— 
Tuna Scarce. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., April 2, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Seasonal trading 
is the rule in the canned food markets. 
Buyers apparently are carrying inven- 
tories sufficient to meet their current and 
nearby needs and the trade feels 
there’ll be no need for further replace- 
ments until well after the Easter holi- 
day period. 

There are a few easy spots, but as a 
rule the general market tone is one of 
steadiness. Where there are stock stort- 
ages, the markets are firm, especially for 
such items as green beans, beets carrots 
and some pea items, as well as quite a 
few fish packs. 


THE OUTLOOK — For most packs, 
the trade feel that steady prices will pre- 
vail during the balance of the current 
canning season. In the vegetable group 
solid pack tomatoes, as well as the prod- 
ucts appear to be the exception and these 
have been dragging pricewise all during 
the period. In canned fish there is now 
a tendency to press offerings of Maine 
sardines as the new canning period ap- 
proaches. Fruits generally give hope of 
coming to the end of the marketing year 
with both a firm price position and well 
balanced supply and demand. 


New pack spinach and asparagus 
prices are scheduled to be announced 
shortly by California canners. The out- 
look is for at least a basis equal to that 
of last year, or possibly higher. Produc- 
tion costs have not eased to any extent. 


SPINACH—California packing is un- 
derway. There has been delay as a 
result of the cold weather over the 
greater part of that area. However, 
demand for new pack is moderate, the 
fresh and frozen markets absorbing a 
good share of the growers offerings. A 
fairly liberal carryover is indicated. For 
2s, spot sellers asked $1.10 and 2%s 
$1.35 to $1.40 f.o.b. California packing 
centers. No prices have been established 
on new packs as yet. 


ASPARAGUS — California canners 
are beginning to operate, but the proce- 
dure is slow, in view of the firm growers 
markets. New Jersey canners are faced 
with unfavorable weather for the late 
crops and there may be delay in getting 
started. However, there is no pressure 
of demand and even the fresh markets 
are moving “grass” slowly. The carry- 
over is moderate and spot offerings were 
not plentiful. Colossal green tips and 
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white, were offered around $3.70 to $3.75 
spot, f.o.b. California, while mammoth, 
colossal, blends, f.o.b. New Jersey were 
held at $4.20. No new pack prices have 
been set. 


PEAS — Some sizes and grades are 
running short and the general market 
position is steady. Carryover stocks of 
some sizes, however, may exceed early 
season expectations. For fancy 1 sieve 
308s, early Junes, the spot market is 
around $2.40 and extra standards 1 
sieves sweets, also 303s, $1.75. Fancy 2 
sieves, early Junes were quoted at $2.00 
and extra standards at $1.70, f.o.b. Wis- 
consin shipping point. 


CARROTS—Many canners are with- 


drawn on offerings and the spot supplies 
are decidedly tight. The National Can- 
ners Association report that only 1,093,- 
134 cases are in canners hands as of 
March 1, sold and unsold. Some offer- 
ings of 303s, were noted out of Wiscon- 
sin, on the basis of $1.35 for fancy sliced 


and $7.00 for 10s fancy diced. For 10s, | 


salad chipped, the market was quoted at 
$4.75 and 10s pieces at $5.00. 


BEETS—tThis is another tight vege- 
table supply position. The 1952-53 pack 
has been placed at 8,131,487 cases, while 
on March 1, the National Canners Asso- 
ciation reported that there remained 
only 3,819,834 cases in canners hands 
sold and unsold. There were some 8 oz. 
fancy wholes, 10 over offered at $1.10, 
f.o.b. Wisconsin, while 303s, were $1.15 
for 7 over and $1.25 for 8 over. For 2s, 
25 over whole, the market held around 
$1.65. For 10s, fancy, as to count, 
wholes, there were scattered offerings 
from $5.75 to $10.25, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Firm mar- 
kets prevailed for most fruits. Canner 
deliveries were quite heavy against con- 
tracts placed some time ago. There is 
talk now of a small carryover likely on 
peaches, pears, fruit cocktail and other 


items. No special price changes were 
noted. On Northwest peaches, there 
were small offerings of 2%s, fancy 


halves at $3.35 for 5/7 count, $3.25 for 
Elbertas, 7/9 count for halves, and $3.25 
for freestones, 2%4s, sliced all in extra 
heavy syrup. Choice halves, and sliced 
24%es heavy syrup, 13/15 count were 
available at $2.90, all f.o.b. Choice 2%s 
halves pears were listed at $3.20, f.o.b. 
Choice fruit cocktail, 2%s, were held 
inside at $3.20 by some sellers, f.o.b. 


MAINE SARDINES — After holding 
firm throughout the greater part of the 
current year, at an offering basis of 
$7.50 per case, for keyless, quarters, 
Maine, the market has suddenly gone 
into a tailspin. There were reports of 
carlots being made available on the price 
basis of $6.75 and $7.00 per case, f.o.b. 
Maine. It was also believed that a good 
share of this business was from con- 
signed stocks or in the way of resales. 


The lower price schedule did not at- 
tract much buying and selling pressure 
continued to come into the market. The 
new packing season opens April 15, but 
it was thought that active packing prob- 
ably will not be seen until late in June. 


JAPANESE SARDINES—There is a 
good demand for these packs, especially 
the 1s tall in tomato or mustard sauce. 
The business booked average from $11.75 
to $12.50 per case, ex-dock New York. 
Samples have been received showing a 
very fine quality. Some consignment 
stocks have reached the West Coast. The 
offerings have decreased sharply, as 
Japanese packers report a lack of fish 
in their waters. With the California 
situation, the demand for this pack this 
season is unusually heavy. 


TUNA FISH—What has happened to 
the tuna fish run in the main fishing 
areas of the World? Very few fish are 
appearing in the Pacific waters off the 
Southern California Coast, while Japa- 
nese tuna fish packers report that there 
are no fish in that territory. From Peru 
comes word that the catch of bonito is 
the smallest in years. 


Meanwhile, West Coast canners are 
facing a supply shortage. Most of the 
early season demand has been supplied 


by the carryover from last year which — 


was not heavy. This has now been fairly 
well absorbed. Ahead is the active 
Spring and Summer consuming season. 


Unless there is an increase in canning — 
or a sharp rise in imports tuna fish may © 


be listed among the short supply items in 


this group. Prices were firm and fancy _ 
white albacore, as to brand and packing ~ 
averaged from $15.00 to $16.00 per case, — 


halves, f.o.b. West Coast shipping point. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Steady But Light—Tomato Canners 
In Difficulty; Will Pay Less For Acreage— 
Buyers Need 10’s Spinach — Bargains In 
Better Peas——Corn Shipments Continue 
Heavy — Interest In Florida Beans — Some 


Shading In Grapefruit Juice—Apple Sauce — 


Extremely Tight—Fish Firm—Fruits In 
Good Shape. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Il., April 2, 1958 


THE SITUATION—While there has | 
been a steady demand this week actual ~ 


business passing was light and there is 
little indication of any 
change, in fact, it appears trading will 


be limited until further supplies are | 


available from the new packs. The trade 
are showing more interest in information 
pertaining to the coming packs than they 


are in current offerings as most canned | 
food items so badly needed are not of: | 


fered and won’t be until new packs are 
ready for shipment. 
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MARKET NEWS 


California canners are now just about 
ready to start the spring pack of spinach 
‘nithough no prices have reached here as 
et. Ozark canners are in full swing 
ond appear to have an excellent pack in 
the making. Asparagus from the Coast 
‘}as been delayed somewhat but should be 
‘ynder way the early part of next month. 
A few offerings of new pack cut beans 
‘from the South have reached here re- 
cently but such offerings are very lim- 
ited and at prices which the trade are 
reluctant to pay. 


maior markets and most prices are un- 
‘changed. _ The tomato market is_ still, 
showing no improvement and is really 
‘the only weak sister in the entire vege- 
tuble line. Bartlett pears are the only 
‘fruit item on the sloppy side although 
no further price reductions werenoted 
‘the past week. Citrus and canned fish 
-ontinue strong with the exception of 
‘some price shading on grapefruit juice 
vhich does not appear serious at the 
moment. 


' TOMATOES — Midwestern canners 
“unre now beginning to contract for acre- 
“nge and apparently will pay anywhere 
From two to five dollars less for raw 

tock than they did last year. Actually, 
very serious situation exists in this 


This week found but little change in. 


industry at present as profits have dis- 
appeared and three of four local canners 
will not be around again this year. Sell- 
ing below cost proved too great a burden 
to endure and they have thrown in the 
sponge. Acreage commitments will be 
watched carefully as another year like 
last year will prove disastrous. In the 
meantime, standard ones are offered in 
limited quantities at $1.12%4, 2s at $1.45 
and. 2%s at $2.40 to $2.45 with the trade 
trying to hammer the price down still 
further. Tens, on the other hand, are 
difficult to find: and those canners with 
urisold stocks: are reluctant to sell at 
below. cost prices. 


SPINACH—Chicago buyers are wait- 
ing for prices on the new pack of spin- 
ach from California as they need tens 
and the old pack is completely sold up. 
Ozark canners' now. running an excellent 
pack are ready sellers and are looking 
for business on the basis of 72% cents 
for 8 oz., 80 cents for ones, $1.05 for 
308s, $1. 15 for 2s, $1.60 for 24s and 
$4.75 for tens. Buying has been only 
fair. 


PEAS—While standard peas are ex- 
tremely tight in Wisconsin, canners are 
showing a willingness to trade on better 
grades. Considerable busines was done 
here this week on the basis of $1.45 for 
308 tins of fancy ungraded sweets, down 


if desired. 


-ortsmouth 


98 TOMATO HAMPERS 


_ Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long , 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Write or phone for full information 


“‘anters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone 70744 


‘ments. 
service. 


Virginia 
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> BERLIN 
CHAPMAN — 
hand 


FILLER 


With a capacity from 8 ounces to 
No. 3 cans, from 50 to 100 cans per . eatites 
minute depending upon the speed of the operators and sizes of. is 
cans used, here is a hand pack filler that fills a universal need. vy 
The bowl is of spun stainless steel and will not tarnish with the us- 
val foods used in a hand pack filler . . 
and different bowls can be put on for different size cans . . 
adjustment for can sizes is made with a hand wheel. 
are fully protected for safety of workers. 


are available for No. 1, 300, 303, No.2 1/2 and No,.3, attach... 
Rugged construction that will give years of. satisfactory. 
Complete. in- 


Available with direct motor or belt drive. . 
formation is yours upon request. 


from previous quotations. Extra stand- 
ard four Alaskas are firm at $1.30 which 
seems to be the low point for peas of any 
description. Very few, if any, standards 


CORN—Little change on this one -as 
shipments continue on the heavy side <al- 
though very little forward buying is evi- 
dent except in the case of fancy whole 
kernel which is now at..a- bottom of 
$1.50 for 303s and expected to move up 
shortly to $1.55. Extra standard corn 
is selling on the basis of $1.30 with 
standard at $1.20 and not too much 
available. 


BEANS—The trade here have been 
showing some. interest in the new pack _ 
Florida cut beans that are now eurr ently . 
offered but they are reluctant to pay. 
asking prices. The price of $1.35 for 
303s seems a little too rich but then the 
buyer hasn’t much choice in the matter 
under today’s conditions. There has also 
been considerable interest in the new. 
pack of Blue Lakes due to start in the. 
Northwest late in June or early in July 
and distributors are showing a willing- | 
ness to make commitments now for 
prompt shipment from the new pack. 


CITRUS — While “the citrus market. 
still continues on the firm side, heavy 
packing of grapefruit juice is having 
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MARKET NEWS 


some effect on present quotations. The 
trade were offered 46 oz. tins this week 
on the basis of $2.05 for prompt ship- 
ment whereas the market is generally 
quoted at $2.25. This may only be a 
temporary situation as Valencia orange 
juice is still firmly held at $2.75 with 
blended at $2.50. However, any sign of 
weakness is a cause for caution which is 
Just what Chicago buyers are at present. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—Unsold stocks 
of apple products are fast disappearing 
und are firmly held. Despite the trade’s 
resistance, fancy 303 apple sauce out of 
New York is selling at $1.80 on a take 
it or leave it basis. Tens are no longer 
offered. Also, those canners that have 
held tight on 46 oz. apple juice at $2.70 
now report a steady business at this fig- 
ure as stocks of lower priced merchan- 
dise are now gone. 


CANNED FISH—Firmness all down 
the line is the keynote here as stocks are 
anything but plentiful and that includes 
salmon, sardines, tuna and shrimp. Fol- 
lowing a complete failure of sardines 
and mackerel on the West Coast there 
are now continued reports of poor re- 
ceipts of tuna. Supplies of shrimp are 
much shorter and prices are much 
higher. Unsold stocks of all grades of 
salmon are also growing shorter with 
prices firm so it appears the trade will 
buy at asking prices or not at all. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Most can- 
ned fruits are in excellent shape and 
even pears seem to have settled down 
with every indication prices may ad- 
vance shortly. The new pack will defi- 
nitely be higher so today’s prices repre- 
sent a bargain. Cling peaches, cocktail 
and apricots are all firm to advancing 
and canners should go into the new pack 
in good shape. Pineapple continues to 
move in a highly satisfactory manner 
and some items are growing short al- 
though trading amongst canners on the 

oe islands seems to enable them to confirm 
orders in full. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Activity Tapered Off—Fruits Moving Satis- 

factorily — 22.50 Offered For Tomatoes — 

Green Beans Acreage Costing More—Spin- 

ach Starting Slowly, No Prices Yet—Smaller 
Spread In Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif, April 2, 1953 


THE SITUATION —A fairly active 
business continues on canned food lines, 
although this has tapered off somewhat 
from that of a few weeks ago. Shipping 
continues on the rather heavy side, with 
the exception of items like tomato prod- 
ucts, which buyers would rather see in 
canners’ hands until needed. Some can- 
ners are commencing to feel the market 
out on new pack spinach and on green 
beans, but prices are largely left out of 
talks. Dry weather continues in Califor- 
nia and irrigation is being resorted to, 
where this is possible. Growers are sug- 
gesting higher prices for some crops and 
these promise to be a reality. The prices 
of fresh fish are coming down in some 
instances and the trade is wondering 
how this will affect the movement of the 
canned item. 


FRUITS — Canned fruits are moving 
quite well, with interest centering on 
cling peaches, apricots and fruit cocktail. 
These are wanted especially in the small 
sizes and in No. 10s and canners are 
commencing to revise plans for the com- 
ing season and to make preparations for 
larger proportions of the pack in No. 
303 cans and other of the smaller sizes. 
Elberta peaches are moving a bit better 
at the lower level of quotations and 
pears are also getting a little more at- 
tention where price concessions are 
made. Apricots are rather firmly held, 
this fruit being one definitely damaged 
by the early March frost. Much of. the 
fancy halves in No. 2%s is held at $3.40 
or $3.45, with choice at $3.00 and $3.10. 
Some items in No. 10s are scarcely to be 
found. 
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IT’S THE BERRIES! 


@ Leading Maine processing plants use 
Renneburg WONDER Continuous 
Cookers and Coolers to process blue- 

berries. 


BALTIMORE 24, MD., 
U.S. A. 


TOMATOES—A good shipping busi- | 
ness is being done on canned tomatoes, — 


but it is the general report that tomato | ,,, 


products are ordered out only when actu- 
ally needed. ‘his is especially true of 
tomato paste and tomato puree. The 
trade has been hoping that there would 
be a smaller acreage planted to tomatoes 
for processing this season than last, but 
it will be some time before the size of 
plantings will be known. Some canners 
have been offering $22.50 a ton for toma- 
toes, but have not been very successful 


in booking desired acreage since others ~ 


are contracting at $25.00. Fancy toma- 
toes are moving in this market at $2.00 
for featured brands in the No. 2 size, 
with juice in this size priced at $1.12%, 
Tomato catsup, an item in rather heavy 
supply, is moving, at $1.52% for 14-oz. 
and $9.00 for No. 10. 


N.W. BEANS — Prices on California 
and Pacific Northwest green beans 
promise to be higher than last season’s 
opening lists, if prices to growers are a 
criterion. Acreage is being contracted 
for at prices ranging from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a ton higher, and other costs seem 
to be on the way up. Unsold stocks in 
canner’s hands are extremely light and 
many have completed shipments for the 
season. Even tentative opening prices 
are still in the talk stage, but distribu- 
tors are showing considerable interest. 


SPINACH—The packing of spinach is | 


getting under way rather slowly and 
canners are in no rush to come out with 
opening prices, still having considerable 
old pack to be moved. Canning promises 


to become quite general as April gets | 
under way. Acreage is smaller than last — 


year and the size of the pack will depend 
on weather conditions from now on. Most 
holdings of spot are around $1.25 for 
No. 2 fancy, $1.50 for No. 2%s, and 
$5.00 for No. 10s. 


from a top of $30.00 a case to $28.00 in 
connection with special deals has led to 
a similar reduction on the part of others, 
without any other considerations. 
price spread on this item now seems to 
be $27.00 to $28.00, or the smallest in 
many months. Medium reds, where avail- 
able, are priced at $20.00-$21.00 for No. 
1 talls, with halves at $12.00-$13.00. 


Some holders are asking $21.00 for pinks © 


talls, but most sales seem to be at $20.00. 
Some ocean caught Puget Sound medium 
reds have moved of late at $21.00 for 
talls. 


HEADS TEXAS JOBBERS 


C. S. Dallmeyer, of Brenham, has been 5 


elected president of the Texas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association for the coming yeer. 
He succeeds John E. Martin, of San 
Angelo, 
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SALMON—The recent lowering of the — 
price on No. 1 tall Alaska red salmon © 
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FACTORS CAUSING CHERRY SCALD 
J. C. MOYER 


In 1950 and 1951 New York State canners and freezers noted 
that a large percentage of the sour cherries were discolored 


‘on removal from the soak tanks prior to pitting. This scald 


- occurred as circular white to light brown spots which were 


in marked contrast to the normal red color of sour cherries. 
Generally it was more pronounced on days of high temperature 
and humidity and in fruit delivered from orchards receiving 
heavy applications of nitrogen fertilizer. An effort was made 
prior to the 1952 season to relate definitely the amount of scald 
to cultural practices through questionnaires sent to growers and 
processors but insufficient data were available on the quality 
of the final product from each orchard to make such a relation- 
ship possible. 


The effect of nitrogen fertilization on the amount of scald 
was studied during the past season by selecting trees receiving 
no nitrogen, a medium and a heavy application and processing 
samples under standard conditions from the individual trees at 
frequent intervals. In addition, changes in chemical composition 
were followed from a very immature stage to one of over-ripe- 
ness. The fruit from the low nitrogen trees matured more 
rapidly and was generally smaller in size. While no scald was 
found in any of the samples after soaking, a preliminary 
examination of the frozen product has shown a considerable 
amount of scald in the less mature cherries. Nor was evidence 


- found that the size of nitrogen application influenced the degree 


of scalding which might not be explained on the basis of 


maturity. 


Variations in the method of processing were also studied 
using the amount of bruising, time and temperature of holding 
in lug boxes and soaking as the chief variable. Early in the 
season scald was readily produced by soaking cherries for one 
hour at 80°F, or at 60°F to 70°F for longer periods, but as 
time progressed more extreme conditions were required. This 
may have been due to variations in maturity or to the higher 
temperatures prevailing in the early part of the season. Bruis- 
ing apparently increased the amount of scald but it has been 
possible to hold bruised cherries at high temperatures without 
scald when the flesh was unbroken and there was no juice on 
the skins. Cherries apparently vary from year to year in sus- 
ceptibility to scalding, but it would seem that the treatment 
received before soaking is of considerable importance. Based 
on our studies and observations made in plants, the incidence 


of scald may be reduced if cherries are moved to the factory 
as rapidly as possible after picking and the temperature in the 


soak tank is uniformly reduced to 50°F, within an hour after 
filling. 


Investigations are under way to develop more exact ways of 


determining scald injury than counting of blemishes. Studies 


are also being made of the compounds and types of chemical 


_ reactions causing scald in sour cherries. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


selves to sandwiches, (although the writer has sliced 
them, successfully for his own use) but compare, if 


yyou will, fancy whole or even good extra standard 
scanied tomatoes for taste and flavor, and yes, for 


appearance (in a salad) with the blown-up imitation 
from the southland. Here is the area in which promo- 
tio: would be most successful. 

Tere are many more questions the tomato canner 
wil! ask himself when and if tomatoes are promoted, 
but ‘his as a start. With more fancy’s and extra 


jard’s through closer control of raw stock and 


mui of the balance in a readily prepared stewed 
tonm..to or soup—the success of that program will, we 
beli: ve, be assured. 
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CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


UTHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. 
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- CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2...... .8.75-8.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, Pic......... 1.80 
No. 300 2.30 


KEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 

New 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308..............1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

1.70 


Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.70 
FLORIDA 


Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.35 

TEXAS 

Cut BO. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10............ 8.50 


Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1 
BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. .......... .77% 
1.17%-1.20 
No. 2 1.271%-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 6.00 
Cut, fcy., No. 1.02%-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0......sss000 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.25 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308............. 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 308, 8/10 ct.......1.15 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303............ 
No. 2 —- 
No. 10 — 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.171% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAst 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 3038..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 4.11029 50 
Nominal 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
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No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 —. 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... 1.00-1.05 

1.50-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 

9.75-10.00 

No. 10 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.00-1.05 

No. 3808 ..... 1.40-1.45 

9.75-10.00 


BD: 
No. 10 


Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 308........... 1.70 
PEAS 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung. Sw., No. 308......1.35 


Nortuwest SWEETS 


No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 125 

Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
12.00-12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... sveveee 6216 
No. 10 11.00 
-1.40-1.421% 


No. 10 9. -25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808............ 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303.. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1. po 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......0.0000000 1.35 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.3 
No. 2 er 
1.80 
No. 303 1.27% 
1.10 
5.50 
SPINACH 
1.35-1.87% 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 
1.60 
4.75 
1.05-1.10 
No. 2 
8525.00 
Texas, Fey., No. ‘10... 5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Md., No. 21%, Fey., Sy. 3.25 


No. 10 12.00-12.50 

2.05 
TOMATOES 

Ma., Ex. BB 1.45-1.55 

55-1.6 

2.7 


No. 2% 2.00- 2°10 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 
New York, Fey., No. 2... 2.30 
1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Wits, Mer. 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15-8.25 
Fey., No. 2 2.10 
1.25 
1.55 
No. 2 1.651.754 
No. 2% -2.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.12%, 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1.70 
2.00 
2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . 1.70 
No. 2% : 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 1.80-1.95 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Ouarks, No. 1.35-1.40 
Std, Me. S008. 25 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
No. 10 9.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.....00..000 1.35 
No. 24% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 —— 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 .... 1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 303........0000 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.40-3.45 
Neo, fe 
Choice, No 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%......0..0 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
N.W. Bing, Fey. ......... 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....8. 
Choice, No. 2% 


Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
No. 24% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 12.50-12.75 
2.0714%4-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
N.W. Fey., Elbertas, 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
2.70-2.80 
PEARS 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
1.95-2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 2% 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
2.85-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........s0000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.021%4 
46 oz, 2.15-2,25 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
No. 2 1.15-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
1,20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
46 oz, 2.35-2.60 
46 oz. 2.15-2.35 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 27.00-28.00 
14's 17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.00-21.00 
Pink, Tall, Be. 20.00-21.00 
1's 11.00-12.0) 
Chums, Tall, No. 16.00-16.50 
14's 8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 7.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)....... —- 
TUNA—PeEr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-16.00 
Fey., Ligtht Meat, 14’s....13.75-15.25 
Chunks and Flakes........ 12.00-13.50 
Grated 9.60 
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